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Beloved Pupils, Friends and Fellow Teachers :~^This 
three-fold cord of attaclmient, by which we have been and are xuiited, 
is one which, I trust, wiQ long continue to hold us. The inducements 
of active or professional life, or the quiet duties of the fiunily scene, 
may, ere long, divert the attention of some of you &om pers(Hial ser- 
vice in the cause of education. But many of your number will, I 
hope, remain in the vocation of teaching, as your chosen pursuit for 
life, and, for many happy years, continue to enjoy such annual meet- 
ings as the present, long after the tongue of him who now addresses 
you, shall have uttered its last words of su^estion and encouragement 
to candidates for the office of instruction. 

But, before proceeding to the other topics of this hour, let me con- 
gratulate you, my young friends, on the happy circumstances under 
which we meet, in connection with the occupation, which,-— whether 
for life or only for a few years, — ^you have chosen. You enjoy the 
felicity, as well as incur the responsibility, of constituting, for the first 
time in the history of our State, a class of alumni issuing from a 
seminary expressly devoted to the professional training of teachers. 
Our New Hampshire academies have, from year to year, sent forth 
their bands of young laborers in the sacred field of education ; and 
the members of these teachers' classes, have, by their valuable ser- 
rices, done honor to themselves and to the institutions in which they 
were trained. Nor has any place of learning thus contributed more 
effectual aid to the cause of general education, than the venerated 
alTML mater at Hanover, who numbers, among her alunmi, so many 
distinguished instructors, as well as jurists and statesmen. But our 
own specific purpose, as a seminary, yon are aware, is, to frimish a 
course of professional training for teachers ; our academic and juve- 
nile departments being intended chiefly to provide model classes for 
exemplification in the art of teaching. 
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Of your position, in the relation now referred to, you owe but little 
to the individual whom you have selected to address you, on this occa- 
sion. He had long, indeed, cherished the hope of devoting himself 
permanently to what had been, for many years, his occasional em- 
ployment, the instruction of classes of teachers. But the slight re- 
muneration usually awarded to a teacher's services, the laborious edi- 
torial charge, for successive years, of the first journal devoted to edu- 
cation in our own country, and the arduous efforts required to reno- 
vate, and place on a separate footing, a much neglected branch of in- 
struction, lefb him but little ability to found an institution such as he 
desired to see established. The state of Massachusetts,^— the former 
scene of his labors, — Shaving, by the endowment of her normal schools, 
superseded the necessity of any private attanpt of the kind, in that 
quarter, he was induced to turn his attention to New Hampshire, as 
an open field for exertion ; and, here, — ^in this beautiM and secluded 
spot, so fiivorable fi)r retirement and stady, but so little promising,, 
outwardly, in regard to the establishment of an institution important 
to the mtereste of general education,--were found in<Kviduals pre- 
pared not only to appreciate ike character of such an attempt, but to 
contribute liberally and effeetuaJly to its inception. To the enlight- 
ened views and generous spirit of these patrons of educatkniy have 
you awed the ample and pleasant accommodations, which, during the 
year, you have enjoyed, for the purposes of your instruction and per- 
sonal comfort. 

These are subjects, — ^as you well know,— -on which we have seldom 
enlarged. But, to omit them, on this occasion, would be unjust and 
ungrateM. 

The unexpected degree of general interest taken in our endeavor 
to establish a seminary fi)r teachers,^ — an interest so extensively and 
warmly expressed, — \s another theme of just congratulation to those 
who have at heart the advancement of education and the prosperity of 
schools. Nor can we omit our acknowledgments for the expression of 
this interest in our undertaking, whether throu^ the cordial voice of 
the press, in all parts of the State, or in the more substantial form 
of the encouraging fiu^t, that, within the first year of our progress, we 
have had among us upwards of forty individuals intending to devote 
themselves to the business of education, or already actually engaged 
in it, besides the unexpected number of students in other departments. 
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and the large accession to our classes, with which we enter upon our 
seccmd academic year. 

A fact yet more tangible, and more important to our success, you 
will allow me to mention, notwithstanding its relation to some of your 
own number, as teachers. I advert to the circumstance that, of the 
class of upwards of twenty, in our teachers' department, which went 
out to engage in the winter's employment of instruction, and, — ^in not 
a few instances, — ^in schools difficult to manage, the most gratifying 
reports were received, from employers, of the success with which, in 
nearly every^case, the schools taught by our members, were conducted. 

Another circumstance auspicious to our endeavors^ is one in whiah, 
I feel assured, you will earnestly join me in mutual congratidation. 
I advert, now, to the pleasing fact that our prosperity, during even 
the first year of our existence, as a s^ninary, has enabled us to secure 
the valuable aid to our instructions, arising &om the co-operation of 
an individuals^ of acknowledged skill and merit in teachings and of a 
spirit congenial to the great object of our desires, — the permanent es- 
tablishment of a school for teachers. 

The success^ thus far, of our Institute, ^nishes another groBud of 
satisfaction, on an occasion like the present. The nof^aid schook 
which have been established elsewhere, while they hSord excdlent q>- 
portunities of professional acquisitions, limit their instructioa to the 
wants of our common schools, and lay restrictions c^ their stud^ts as 
to the rank and character of the sdiools in which they are expected 
to teach. In our own case, the causes for such limitations and restric- 
tions do not exist ; and your own opportunities of professi(Hud and 
personal benefit, have been, — owing to your diligence and a|^plka- 
tion, — ^limited, on your part, only by the time which it was in your 
power to devote to study. The value of your services as teachers, 
will, I feel assured, prove, in all respects, correspondent ; and a due 
sense of that value, I have no doubt, will be expressed by others, in 
a superior, if not adequate, remuneration of your exertions. 

But, aside from these inferior and personal relations of our subject, 
there are higher and broader grounds on which you may be justly 
congratulated, in connection with an occasion like this. I allude to 

• - - — ■ • • - — ■ — ■ ■ ~ - ■-- 
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the choice of vocation which you have made, in taking up the emr 
ployment of teaching. If you even make this but a temporary occu- 
pation, and adopt it in me true spirit of it, and follow it from its ap- 
propriate inducements, your intellectual and moral position is one of 
the noblest which man is called to occupy. The day is past with us- 
when, as in old England, the first steps of the mind's progress in 
childhood were thought to be fittingly provided for, when entrusted 
to the care of an ignorant and superannuated " dame," whose chief 
recommendations were that she was too old and too feeble to perform 
any more effective or important service to society. 

Our primary schools, even in villages and country districts, are 
taught, in many instances, by young ladies of the highest order of 
education which New England affords ; and the noblest intellectual 
ambition finds scope in the improved modes of mental cultivation, 
which such schools now demand, and often successftdly exhibit. ^ The 
adequate instruction of our secondary class of schools, — our winter 
schools, in rural districts, and grammar schools in cities, — ^requires, 
now, as high a standard of English scholarship, as did formerly our 
best academies ; while our high schools justly aim at a range of ac- 
quirement which did not even enter into the conceptions of the gen- 
eration preceding us. Our academies, — though, by their nature and 
constitution, principally devoted to instruction in the elements of clas- 
sical learning, and responsible, mainly, for a certain amount of ac- 
quirement in the ancient languages and mathematics, — are yet im- 
pelled by the onward wave of advancement, from the earlier stages of 
education, to take a still higher position in all those departments of 
instruction which are connected with human progress in scientific 
knowledge and its many useful applications. Our academies are no- 
bly pressing on, in advance of the educational movement of the day ; 
and now ftimish their pupils with an extent of instruction which car- 
ries them fiir beyond what was wont to be the college standard of at- 
tainment, in every thing but languages and the mathematical studies. 
Our colleges themselves are fast becoming, each one, a group of high 
schools, of the higho^t order, in which classical and mathematical 
learning form but a department of superior education ; and the lib- 
eral scale on which many of them now make provision for pursuits 
connected with physical science, bids fair to elevate the standard of 
general education to a pitch hitherto unima^ed. 
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In all these stages of mental culture, the highest acquirements) 
and the highest talent, and the most energetic effort, are now requir- 
ed to conslitue a successful teacher. "A little Latin, with less Greek,'' 
and a Simpson's Euclid, will no longer enable a young man to claim 
the name and attributes of a scholar, — ^much less of a teacher. No : 
a high ambition, an ardent spirit of enterprise, and a ceaaeless practi- 
cal advancement, are now demanded by all who would follow success^ 
ftdly the vocation of instruction. 

I congratulate you, then, my young friends, on your choice of pur- 
suit, as affording you ample scope for the ftdl activity of your no- 
blest intellectual faculties, and as requiring of you the highest ord^ 
of intellectual attainments. 

But it is not on such grounds only that I may well felicitate you, 
as regards your place in the wide field of human labor. The exist- 
ing condition of all our schools, from the lowest to the highest in the 
scale of acquisition, plainly shows that a great change has come over 
the general mind, as regards the indissoluble nature of the connection 
between intellectual and moral culture. 

The venerable state laws which have, in some instances, so eloquent- 
ly and impressively enjoined on teachers the duty of cultivating, in 
their pupils, a high regard for conscience, truth, honesty, kindness, 
generosity, magnanimity, the feeling of respect, and the practice of 
obedience to parents and teachers, reverence for just authority, and 
whatever serves to constitute human virtue ; — ^these laws are now 
ceasing to be a dead letter ; and teachers are alive to a sense of their 
obligations to society, as guardians not merely of minds, but of hearts 
and souls, in their most impressible condition. 

The high moral aims which enlightened general sentiment now re- 
quires of the teacher, bespeak the true character of his vocation. 
Nor need the young aspirant, in his desires after a useM life, wish 
for any sphere of action more worthy of his noblest efforts, than that 
which an instructor is now called to fill. For moral instruction finds 
the principles by which it would affect action, habit, disposition, sen- 
timent, and character, in no lower sphere than that which is the high- 
est of all, and in regard to which the monitory voice within speaks as 
did the divine communication of old to the deliverer of Israel, " Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the groimd whereon thou stand- 
est is holy." Surely, if there is anything that can touch or expand 
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the heart of a teacher, it is the feeling that he is responsible, in a de- 
gf^, for the vaoml character of his pupils ; the soft material of which 
is hardeniog, be&re his eyes, and under his influence, into the solidi- 
ty of habit, while the mould is jet in his hand. If the teacher's 
true aud highest aim is to aid in forming character, what nobler art 
could the heart of man desire to follow ? The painter and the sculp- 
ted, whose greatest achievements we almost worship, labor in an hum- 
bler sphere. The perishing materials in which they work are **of 
the eartliy earthy " : in a few years, or ages, they must fade or crum- 
Ide. But creative genius, exerted in the sphere of education, can be 
estimated oxdy with reference to that sphere in which ^\ the works" 
of fidthful teaxjhers " do follow them," " when the earth shall have 
smelted with ferve&t heat, and the heaven departed as a scroll, when 
it is rolled together." 

But, if the teacher's office is thus sacred, what must be its duties ? 
It is on these that I would now address you a few more parting words, 
ere you go forth from this sphere of preparation, to take your places 
as laborers in the great field of human culture, to " bear the burden 
and heat of the d^y," but, also, I trust, to reap ample reward, in the 
consciousness of arduous duty faithfrdly and successfully performed. 

As all refflilts of human action flow from the inner spring of life, 
in man's soul, the diaracter of the teacher's work depends on the 
quality of the teacher's mind. His flrst duty, then, is with himself. 
To have "good fruit," we must first have the "good tree." Self- 
culture, ijberefore, is the teacher's preliminary, — yes, and his contin- 
ual work. The first duties of all men are filial duties : the parent,^— 
the faithM mother j — ^has her preparatory school ; and wo to the poor 
teacher who has to work on pupils who have not first been moulded 
there, and who has to toil at the hopeless task of forming into sym- 
metry neglected, deformed, and perverted natures ! The first con- 
scious duty of a teacher is that filial duty which he owes to the Fa- 
ther of Spirits ; and sad must be the condition of the unhappy indi- 
vidual who tries to pursue his daily task of duty as an instructor, with 
I a heart not " right with God." The highest appeals to conscience he 
^ cannot put to the hearts of his pupils : the master key to the inmost 
I movements of the human soul he has not, — -be his ring of scientific 
I implements as completely filled as it may. " The oracles of Grod " | 
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should flow from his lips. But on such themes he is dumb as the 
senseless block adored by the idol-worshipper. 

It is unnecessary, however, to enlarge on the obvious impossibility 
of conducting education, on its highest and only true principles, un- 
less the teacher is himself imbued with them. From his mind must 
these emanate, as their human source, if the scene of education is not 
to be to the young spirit, a "dry and thirsty land where no water is." 

But this i^ not the appropriate place for enlarging on such topics. 
They are for the silence and the seclusion of the inmost soul of all 
who desire to engage in the sacred office of instruction. We may be 
permitted, however, to leave this subject with the final remark, that 
a healthy and sound condition of the organs of vision, respiration, di- 
gestion, and circulation, is not more important to man's physical well- 
being, than soundness at the moral core, is to the vitality of a teacher's 
influence. 

Spiritual health is the indispensable condition of moral life, and 
forms the only genuine security for rectitude of character. But mor- 
al excellence, in its minutest details, must be assiduously cultivated 
by one whose actions and habits become, unconsciously, models of im- 
itation, and standards of virtue to the impressible feelings of child- 
hood, and the susceptible spirit of youth. To do justice to himself, 
and to acquit himself aright to others, the teacher needs a high stan- 
dard of moral excellence set up in his own mind, and obtained in his 
own character. We have still too many laborers in the field of hu- 
man culture, who seem not to be duly aware of education's highest 
purposes, and who go through a daily routine of hearing lessons and 
checking faults, as if the whole were a mere matter mechanism. 

Be it ever your part, my young friends, to cultivate that noble in- 
tegrity of character which shall lead you to enter on every duty in 
the living spirit of earnest and devoted attention, — ^with every fexjulty 
of your mind at "the top of its bent." Be yours that prompt, punc- 
tual, fidthful discharge of every claim on your activity, which makes 
the peiEiceM but arduous toil of the school room mote noble, in its 
unwitnessed eflbrts, than the glaring achievements which the world de- 
lights to honor. 

Give me a teacher of genuine personal worth of character, and I 
have no anxiety about the condition of Im school. He may not hap- 

2* 
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pen to possess the highest order of natural talent. But he has that 
which creates talent, — ^faithful application, The intellectual problem 
of daily duty he solves by moral means. The " love" of duty "finds 
out the way" to do it. You have a security in the character and 
heart of the man, that what he sees ought to be done, he will never 
consent to let slip. Every energy of his nature he will task for the 
accomplishment of his appointed work. On the moral element in 
his pupils he knows how to draw. Application and effort on their 
part he can secure, from his moral resources. He has the control of 
his school ; for he has its prime requisite, in that self-intelligence and 
that self-government which teach him how to read the heart, and sway 
the will. Whatever authority can command he is sure of. He has 
but to intimate his wishes, and they are complied with. His require- 
ments are those only of authoritative love ; and they are willingly 
obeyed. Whatever the diligence of pupils can effect he may depend 
upon. Every important point he thus successfully carries ; for effect- 
ual education may be summed up in the concise definition, that it con- 
sists in inducing the mind to exert itself. 

But a mind of high moral tone is not to be regarded as merely a 
valuable qualification for the office of teacher. It is the true wealth 
of all minds. It makes the forehead of the young man the assured 
seat of honors — ^nobler than the laurels of triumph. It ^ves to the 
brow of youth a beauty that shall never fade. Covet it, then ; cher- 
ish it, for its own sake. It is its own ample reward. Remember, al- 
so, that you can never be, as teachers, but what you are as men and i 
women. The well-regulated temper, the chastened disposition, the 
heart that beats true to the ceaseless hymn of duty, the habits which 
conscience has formed ; in a word, the cultivated character, will on- 
ly have become more distinctly legible, when the individual has run 
his powers into the mould of the teacher's life. So, I need not say, 
will it be, should the character bear the image and superscription of 
an opposite stamp. 

But, while spiritual and moral culture claim your first and highest 
regard, do not, as teachers, omit to cherish and refine the elements of 
taste and imagination. It is justly objected to many of our New 
England teachers, that, while they, not unfrequently, exhibit the 
purest and best traits of christian character, in strictest observance of 
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the laws of truth and rectitude, and in a devout regard for the re- 
quirements of religion, there is yet a coldness and rigidness of spirit 
manifested by them, which chill and constrain their intercourse with 
their fellow men, which bespeak a soul untouched by the grace and 
the harmony of God's works, and dead to a sense of the beauty which 
human art throws, as a garland of loveliness, around our earthly life. 

How many excellent mathematicians, how many ingenious men of 
science, we have among our teachers, and how many, also, marked by 
false reserve, by constraint, by awkwardness in social commimication, 
how many who evidently consider every excursion beyond the regions 
of dry intellectuality, utility, and profit, as graituitous departures 
from manly severity of thought, and true dignity of mind ! This 
great defect, — ^as regards true symmetry of character, and the genial 
aspect of humanity, — springs from culpable neglect, in the various 
stages of education. Our young people leave school, — ^not to speak 
of our higher institutions, — ^with intellects somewhat sharpened and 
disciplined by the daily ^ding of the understanding. But, during 
the whole course of nominal culture, little has been done to quicken 
the heart, or to awaken the imagination. Our youth have been train- 
ed to uTtderstand^ merely, but not to laoe : they have received expla- 
nations ; they have been accustomed to give definitions, and to exe- 
cute demonstrations ; but they have not been taught to feel the uni- 
versal beauty and loveliness amid which they dwell, and whose atmos- 
phere they daily breathe. 

Here is a serious error. The same Hand which strews abroad the 
flowers of the field makes the uncontaimnated heart of the child thirst 
for the contemplation and possession of them. The same Power 
which called up, from " the void and fonnless infinite," the " everlast- 
ing hills," makes man's heart beat in response to their grandeur, or 
bow, in awe, before their Creator. How little use do the most faith- 
ftd of parents or of teachers make of the copious and magnificent ap- 
paratus with which divine Wisdom has frimished the great elementar 
ry school of Nature ! Here should man be taught his first lessons of 
love, of magnanimity, of grace, of nobleness. But alas ! in the nar- 
row profit and loss system of general education, that which God 
deemed it most important that the young hxmian being should be 
taught, is omitted or neglected ; and, in consequence of this omission. 
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the heart early becomes callous to the softening inflaenc& of love, an^ 
the imagination dead to the solicitations of harmony and grace. 

A teacher's character, moulded under such inauspicious influences, 
casts its own chilling shadow on the opening mind of youth, hides 
&om its view all those transforming influences of art by which man 
becomes, a second time, the pupil of Nature, when attempting to give 
expression to his conceptions of her beauty. 

It is one of the many favorable symptoms of a better state of the 
general mind among us, that, even in our humblest elementary schools, 
children are now permitted* and invited to ccmtemplate nature, -^ to 
study form and color, in leaf and blossom,---^tructure and character, 
in rock and pebble, and in animated being ; — to repeat all these, in 
drawing and painting, and to utter the influence of all, in the sounds 
of music. To prepare oursdves aright for the teacher's office, we 
ought to extend our self-culture in all these directions. If we never 
draw a line, or sound a note, the more, for our study, we shall have 
experienced the refining and elevating influence of these pursuits on 
our mental character, and reaped the farther benefit of the mental 
power which they impart. We shall thus have become better pr^ 
pared to exert a genial influence on the young mind, to guidq it in 
the d^^ction of truth and happiness, of refinement and purity. 

I would urge, then, upon you, once more, at this parting hour, the 
value of <* listening to Nature's teachings," and their echoes in true 
art. Here lie the models of all genuine grace and dignity of man- 
ner in man, — ^here, the silent promptings of love and truth, in their 
beautiftd natural union. Here may be found that grateM repose 
from more arduous application, which every diligent and acquisitive 
mind needs, as a condition of health and vigor. Here, too, the faith- 
ftd and attentive teacher will find mines of the richest intellectual 
treasure, and sources of the highest mental power, in the wide range 
of beautiM and interesting illustration, which nature and art throw 
open to the diligent student. These scriptures, too, have their power 
" to ftimish thoroughly unto every good work." 

But it is not as an intellectual resource, merely, that the study of 
nature and of true art is an invaluable aid to th^ teacher* It exerts 
a generous and refining influence ov^ his own mental chanu^ter. It 
communicates to his temper something of the mildness of that beauty 
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which he contemplates. It softens his disposition. It mellows his 
whole chaxacter. It gives benignity and gentleness to his govern- 
ment of the young mind, and helps him to throw an atmosphere of 
happiness around the young heart. What teacher, — not a hireling 
in his art, — would not covet such results, in his personal experience ? 

Another element in a teacher's qualifications for his duties, which 
is, also, too much neglected, is the cultivation of manner as an ex- 
pression of the mind and heart. I say, not, — as you will well re- 
member, from the frequency with which this subject has been brought 
before you, while members of this Institute, — the cultivation of Trum- 
Tiers, but manner. Manners are often factitious and conventional 
things : manner is an inevitable result of external communication. 
It may be formal ; it may be bad, in point of taste ; or it may, on the 
contrary, be easy, natural, and agreeable. But it must exist ; and it 
must either give or withold expression. Manners are mere details of 
motion in muscle and nerve, and may be put on or off at will. The 
separate study of manners leads always to formality, and sometimes 
to untruth. But our manner, in look, tone, and action, is usually a 
part of ourselves ; and, like every other atlaibute of mind and body, 
it may be modijQjed) to a great extent, by our will : it may be mould- 
ed by a genial culture, into true and appropriate forms, springing 
from the heart. Early and habitual neglect, on the part of individu- 
als, often leaves a sincere and worthy person at a great disadvantage 
in this respect. Unduq regard for the presence of others, generates 
timidity and embarrassment : indifference toward others produces dis- 
respect and arrogance. An amiable weakness, as it is called, causes a 
manner too soft and yielding, and is utterly ineompatible with the 
authority which is inseparable from the ri^t exercise of the office of 
a teacher. Eepulsive sternness, on the other hand) aooounts to rude- 
ness and uncouthness in adult sodety, and forever forbids the indi- 
vidual from exerting the genial and parental influence whidbi the young 
heart rightftdly claims of all who exercise over it the mental guar- 
dianship implied in the relation of a teacher to his pupils. A rigid^ 
stiff, and pedantic formality of manner, renders the man ridiculous in 
general society, and prevents the teacher from ever obtaining free ac- 
cess to the sympathies of his young dependents ; and coarseness of 
manner seems unpardonable in one whose very business it ought to be 
to cultivate and refine. Even the venial fault of awkwardness, sub- 
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jects a teacher to a loss of the proper respect due to his station,. and, 
perhaps, his character ; while coldness, and distance, and reserve, are 
sure, by the law of reaction, to tell upon the hearts and habits of the 
young, and to generate indifference and callousness of feeling, instead 
of that ingenuous susceptibility of heart which is the teacher's stand- 
ing-place, when he wishes to move the lever of the moral world. 
Harshness and abruptness of expression, in look, word, or action, are 
forever forbidden to him who would sway the will by the law of love. 

The young mind, moreover, claims always of the teacher, as of the 
parent, that ideal perfection of character, which makes itself legible 
in the language of a manner ever composed, serene, benign, gentle, 
condescending, patient, dignified, courteous, firm, and equable. The 
demands thus made, must be, in good degree, met by all who would 
be successful teachers ; and society will ever refuse its countenance to 
teachers who disappoint its expectations of a superior style of mere 
manner, even, — ^in whatever involves the attributes of a lady or a 
gentleman. And what do these arbitrary and half-feudal terms, "la- 
dy" and " gentleman," mean, in their only good sense, but a woman 
or a mian truly cultivated in mind, heart, and manner ? 

An unattractive, ungainly, uncultivated manner, we are truly told, 
is a national trait of every country occupied by the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
and there is too often in New, as in old England, a tendency to pride 
ourselves on a certain honest bluntness and directness of manner, which 
we cherish, as the ideal style of sincerity. But there is no reason 
why education should not extend itself to our exterior, and leave its 
graceful and becoming stamp there. The unity of man's nature de- 
mands this, as the complement of character ; and there is no reason 
why woman should not be as graceful in motion, as lovely in expres- 
sion, as the most beautiful of the flowers which she loves to cherish, 
orwhymian should not manifest in action the native dignity and grace 
which appropriately stamp him sovereign and guardian of the animal 
worid. 

But time forbids enlargement here. I hasten to another subject of 
vital moment to the teacher and the man or woman, — the cultivation 
of those practical habits without which no endowments and no culture 
can ensure success in the business of teaching. Promptness and en- 
ergy of will, and indomitable perseverance, are indispensable traits of 
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character in one of whom punctuality, despatch, and efficiency, .are, 
every hour, demanded. 

"As is the teacher so is the school," should be the maxim forever 
ringing in the teacher's ear ; and nowhere does the silent teaching of 
example take such effect as here. The slightest remissness in the 
teacher's practice, will undo, in an hour, the effect of all the precepts he 
can give in successive weeks. 

The teacher's personal habits, too, are highly important, in their 
influence, whether we regard them as fulfilling or disappointing the 
expectations of the young mind, and so securing or losing its sympa- 
thy and respect. The careless and slovenly individual can not ra- 
tionally expect that others, and particularly unreflecting, volatile youth, 
should accord him more regard than, by his self-neglect, he seems to 
deem himself entitled to. The exterior of either man or woman, is 
an index, not only to the taste, but the judgment of the individual, 
and makes the person attractive or repulsive, respectable or ridiculous. 
The quick and true eye of youth instantly detects incongruities here ; 
and the predominating elements of susceptible feeling and impressible 
imagination, ever ready, in immature years, to forestall or waylay the 
the judgment, are sure, if excited, to usurp its place, and give up the 
reins to prepossession and prejudice. The very idea of anything &n- 
tastical or foppish, in an instructor, is at war with every notion which 
the young mind has conceived of the grave function of teaching. Any 
indication of this sort is a firebrand thrown into the school, as the 
irrepressible explosion of laughter has sometimes awakened the teach- 
er to feel. Or, if good manners forbid such indecent expression of 
feeling, in his pupils, he may read his degradation in the silent smile 
of contempt, too plainly legible on their countenances. But I beKeve 
I need hardly caution any whom I am now addressing, against a fault 
so unmanly, so unwomanly. Exemplary neatness and propriety, how- 
ever, the teacher should ever carefully study, and thus, in his sphere, 
contribute to the universal law of harmony, in its moral effect on the 
youthful spirit. Appropriateness is a grace which ever invests the 
exterior, when the mind is true at once to itself and to others. 

But I must hasten to other topics. Time will permit me but a few 
passing words on what might well have been the subject of successive 
lectures, instead of a brief address. I refer here to your own intd' 
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lectufd sdf<ulture. " Covet the best gifts," was the iiijunction of 
an ajicient christian teacher to his flock. Such, my young friends, be 
your mottOi The teacher's course of duty is here very plain. The 
fidthftd teacher will incur the expense of whatever aids a rigid econo- 
my, in other things, may enable him to procure, in the form of good 
books. He will endeavor to read and treasure up whatever he can 
command of useM suggestion regarding his vocation. He will ex- 
tend his research into all useftd collateral aids. He will follow these 
into all their ramifications. He will read with judicious selection ; 
but he will read much, and reflect much, and lay up much. Be ever 
on your guard, dear pupils, against the spirit of that plausible max- 
im, Beware of attempting too much. A hundred teachers fail in cbn- 
sequence of the indolence which attempts too little, where one fails in 
consequence of the ambition which attempts too much. To the young 
pupil, the mind of his teacher must be a living encyclopedia of all 
that falls within his juvenile range of reading and observation. The 
school boy has a right to ask of his teacher an ample explanation not 
only of the meaning of every word' he reads, but he has nature's right 
to inquire about the fects themselves, and their relations, to which 
these words have happily tempted his curiosity. The mind of a true 
teacher is Sn overspreading canopy to the opening spirit of childhood. 
Let his intellectual firmament, then, be bright with nnmberless stars 
of the first magnitude : let these beam on the mental eye with all the 
concentrated radiance of truth and beauty. Let the young hear:^ 
early learn to look up with reverence and admiration to the superior 
mind of its instructor. 

An immense extent of knowledge, — comparatively speaking, — is 
indispensable to the due explanation of many a common reading les- 
son ; and, without such explanation, and the aid of a wide range of ; 
collateral illustration, the voice of the young reader can never be at- 
tuned to the true utterance of many a passage occurring in the daily 
lessons of a school. In the occasional intercourse, too, of teacher and 
pupil, how many opportunities occur of directing the attention of 
children to instructive and pleasing facts in nature, in science, in use- 
ful, and in graceful art ! In the affectionate and intelligent spirit of 
a true teacher, lie an " unbought grace," " a cheap defence of nations," 
such as chivalry, with all its vaiunted accomplishments, and all its 
\ lauded benefits, never could command. 
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But, while usefbl knowledge and seientifie truth claim a large diare 
of your attention, and prescribe a wide course of reading and investi- 
gation, neglect not the study of literature. It is in literature that 
the gems of thought find their fit setting. " A good book," says the 
greatest poet of our language, "embalms the life-blood of a master 
spirit, and preserves it for a life after life." Into the heart of the 
diligent student is this life-blood incised. In poetry, speech becomes 
oracular, and discloses glimpses of those hi^ mysterious, truths to 
which the fiaj-seeing eye of philosophy can never pierce, and which 
work deeper effects on the soul of man, than can the most searching 
investigations of science. Poetry a{^)eals to the whole nature of man : 
its aim is higher than his understanding : it exalts his imagination, 
it enkindles his heart. In the hand of the skilM teacher, it is a 
mighty implement for working lasting and benign effects on the mind 
of youth ; and, when its spirit pervades the nnnd of the teacher him- 
self, it ennobles his vocation, and hallows the process of his daily 
toil. Successful teaching, indeed, is one of the highest forms of liv- 
ing poetry: it k «n inapiratm pawi^ fixm mind to mind, and link- 
ing heart to heart, by an affinity which is firom on hi^» 

Why is it that we so often find the intellectual character of the 
teacher so dry and meagre ? It is because he allows the poetic well- 
spring in the soul to run dry, and the freshness of thought to fiide. 
The instructor who would keep himself ever equal to his task of 
awakening and inspiring the mind, must maintain the life of Ids own 
soul by new draughts at the fountain of poetic truth and beauty. He 
must make frequent excursions into this Eden of the heart, and ever 
come back laden with its balmy spoils, to enrich and gladden the young 
spirits around him. Education generously managed, in its earlier 
stages, fiUs the soul with sources of pure and substantial delight, not 
leas than endows it with the treasures of knowledge ; and, as is the 
difference between the darkness of the grossest ignorance, and the ra- 
diance of the most splendid acquirements, such is the difference be- 
tween the impoverished and beclouded nature which has been subject- 
ed to none but the dry light of the understanding and of naked &ct, 
and that which has been exposed to the genial beams of enkindled 
emotion and inspired fimcy* The teacher, like the poet, should stand 
on the mountain-tops of hallowed imagination, and catch the first 
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g^ of monung and ihe htA fl«ah ctf oronkig, to sw^ken mA dalm, 
UllMriiately, tbe ^qpirit of yoaih. Do yon deem »e h«M enthiOBiafiiio, 
and piMfl me^ in dcnibty.for aidber esaiii])i6? I refer you, at oiicd, 
to the noUost and maat charming instance of true teaehingj'-^-nezt to 
tliat of the aaoted Tdnnte itBdf,-^in the hynms of iKks* Barbanld,*^ 
tbe grMtort atid the best of all the world of children's booki,. under 
nhieh our nursery tables and aohool desks now gtowk 

To give Ish and ideality to ycur poetic power OTer the ihmd, ctttti- 
"pftte aftodaoOBly thepraotice of drawing tt<m tiatuJhe; Let l^j botc^, 
and stem, bod and Mossom, man and the lower animab, be deiraieSty 
sitNMed and copied, till yon can make them live agab, in |nctoritd Hib, 
l^fBsnding yod^ pupils of the ^ly and the loveliness of their e^trtMy 
abode and its eirer^^rying gaamitai^. Accustom them to s^ in tlte 
titttli of a flower, in the hues of an efvei!dng sky, the eiqtdsSHe, the A 
most eele(Srtlal beaoty of ocder. 

But, above all, mould and sway yoitr own spirits and tliose of yoiir 
pupils by the superhuman power of music,— that direct ^ft of Giod 
to fallen man,— ^ven to melt him in penitence, to toueli tiim Tfitt 
tenderness, to acalt him to a fcretaist^ of heaven. Begrudge not ytjur 
little flocks, nor yourselves, the enjoyment of this purest of human 
pleasures, this most genial of (£sciplines. ^'^ Give, and it shall be 
given you again,'' is nowhere truer than here. In the morning, call 
in the aid of music to enhance to yomrselves and your pupils the 
teauty of nature, the freshness of the soul, and the Benignity of 
God, — ^to brighten your brightest lihoughts, and hallow youf profbund- 
est emotions. Call in its aid, at evening, to harmonize the soul with 
ttiie holy Calm of the hour, to soothe the weary heart, and rest the 
jaded mind. CaU in its aid, when jarring circumstance, *' that un- 
spiritual god,"— -as the poet has well termed it, — ^has ruffled the fed- 
ingij of both teacher and pupil, and disturbed the quiet of the aclrooL 
Call in its aid, tOr allay irritation and perplexity, and hush the unge^ 
niat perturbation. CaD it in, to sweeten the grateful sense of rest 
after toil, to ^ve zest to innocent pleasure, to impress the moral les- 
son, to raise the heart to God. Over the jarring elements of fiJlen 
humanity liovers this guardian angel, ever ready to descend, when m- 

voked, and dispel the shadows of evil. Eeverence the heavenly mes- 
senger; and be* fi»quent in your invocations of his aid. 

WXkxt to teach, aud how to teach, are the young instructor's great 
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pnAkmi ^Elie stofe^ hm wKf pveflorSie Aie fonaev. But tii» siaile 
lav: v^ eirac behind ike gmeral will ; aad tiie £ttthJM teaeher moil 
fiii^fippiopana^titaieii^^an^ th^'wi^flMl mean^ of kfiulDg kito 1^ 
jooBfv&ida vait amount of tlho^^Aiaefit» of hmM and o»tcaet«knig 
knowji^c^ irikkh are nol t^cioded ili.«h» i^rsial ieq^iii)Bi4ion» of tko^ 
laniik 31iet«uAe»wlio]Mu»B0t <(ho»H»oyalily to> add Bo m ot y pg to log 
stKted hoiira of kaiamolfoii, m 9fk to «Bt«nd the legal fcoaadacioB'Of 
edaeatioii/iooai Wconlint, m too^^aany ajw donry t» tora lab piqiik 
loa^re @ohoo]^ ^noiani a» tke oil^piiBg of tiio sa;<ra^ Ngardiiig tiho 
eavtbuidaFhia<ftol,andtkO'hea?veft oifepy»hoad, wiii^«tttliem^' 
tm&^ei pfitaaf^wu^j^ feoked up^ £tom his wsnitiBy ;. ki» ««»orgaiiir 
KatfBBy aad that of idl a Mm a t e d notae^ lefl aa aomethitag to woihIop 

the pcoeaasea of olieiii]9i)ry'ev«r^ fS^^ o^ ^ Kail«»e*« greal* kdxvolovyv 
seai^'iip i^om hk) 1ndN»laBdillg^^•-a^ l^the^^ 

**^Bliiiik misgivliigs ora^cnatare 
Mf»Yi^ lit>«mri«i w«^«^ 90t r^ioA^t}'' 

whose knowledge is suiBkmA i?t ]|9) ^ ip^og?^ d^tidagiili^.; of: qehool 9^ 
cQipj^lifiihpaeirta,— " :r^a4u;i^ ipitipg^ ^ eigherii^" ^Cme^thasieL are 
bf^ttei: i^tiaj^ i^otli^ 9;d4 tbe^mi^bo doomed enpi^i 0Jiitl^e.]jdih 

cjjlp.of tl^B i»ptt(^ " Xiet 0^ e^^ ?i,n^ diiWf.i &rtp?xttpia»w.w€^dfc." 
But wt^ fupe ihejr to. tl^.^i;aqj^,o{ tiieriaw4» iih«etiD||^fQr ij^^ Jliffln nft ^ 
aa]^iio^t(^aj^Qj^e^-a)4.a« higher W^r^ ombnoangihe hii nt a« few% m> 
ii^ ^l^ikm,f mve^irtly beiv^iii;\g tot ^< law of d^ i> ««d^tlj i^^ 

ne.Moqnk anAoriaoct lAtvoduolkia, bowevwv ef^safiwal bnaekeawof 
iB(rtraiotii», iB^a^ehoiimstaBeo^of t^ to tk^JliteKM*^ 

toal bonefitL of iiho^ jomg- teaolieiv ^ ^ur daj^ The efftotual ceB^iM 
nowi nado^ to- lalrodaeo » bmm^ tilovoiigk atacbf, aad'<^ bottoi^ uieef^ 
onm own hngnago k, i^ tkia^ roieqpool, poouKaify ftvcMrak^ir n» ia* 
cnasod atto&tion- now S^ven^ to Madkig, asc a branehs of odtMatSon, » 
one d^oam^ ovideiioe dP adyanoemeDt. fbe inajriioobite nHunl&g of 
s^pHiildfia, thotowB^^rlep bawlifig of woFdlt,tka BM^amoql emiDoiation 
of phnuMa, ^ monotonous do^g^ovt of ckosos^and soRtenoas, no^ long- 
er peaa ^reading, fisamining^ committoes i^pofi^ wiik «npkaas, on 
ll^yalHO- of didtyiot em^M^iation^ and ii^F^mto ^tjle^ m loadiiig ex« 
erciseSi ^Rto donaad Ibr «dife<stoal and systeamtils kistaiMtkm ib i)li» 
hia»oh,. k chki^ (mtika adti^ififi. loa^bfiis 9x&. r^nifiedi tP» loi^flsligaLte 
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the demento 4f our laogoage, and to teadii tibem inaotioaHj aal tbor- 
on^j. The organs of speech are ihus early tnuned to their apprO' 
priate work, and a sobstantial body of miefal knowledge is acquired/ 
regaiding the constitution and organiaition of the audible &ffms of 
language. The earnest attention whidi you have indiyidually given 
to this important branch of early culture, assures me that, in the schools 
under your eaie, it will not su£fer neglect; and to me this assurance 
is personally gratifying; as you are aware that the subject of the 
proper oral use of our language i»one to which I have felt it my own 
duty to devote much attention as an instructor ; and, althou^ I would 
by no means arrogate to my own humble endeavors anything beyond 
the si^re of my personal serrices to pupils and teachers, yet when I 
look busk to the ec«unencement of my labors m tins department, near-* 
ly thirty years ago^ and recall the utter neglect <^ this branch of 
education in our el^mentairy SohooteraBd contrast with it the veiy gen- 
eral interest with which it is now regarded, I think I do not err in 
exhorting yon to appropriate to it a liberal portiim of the time which 
yon assign to the praotical bmnnesB of teaching'. 

Another important addition to subjecte of instruction, in most 
schools, is the logical analyns of sentences, as Hie only suceessM mode 
of uniting the forms of expression with the tlioughfts which they ttre 
intended to convey. The introduction of '' analysis,^^ as a school ex- 
ercise, seems likely* to effect as much improvement in grammatical in- 
struction, as that of mental arititmetic has done jfor the teaching' of 
mathematical science. The interest which many of you have taken 
in this branch, and the assiduity with which you have applied to It, 
encourage me to hope that, in the great onward movement of educa-' 
tion, you will, in this subject, acquit yourselves fidthftiUy and suc- 
oessMly on your part in the general advancement of sound philosophic 
instruction. — ^I would only detain you for a single word, here, on be- 
hidf of our good old Mend, so well known to pupil and teacher under 
the name of <<parmng."^ Do not treat him so contemptuously as 
many of our prO^Bsenon are now doing. ^ Admit his more intelligent 
and scientific master " analysis ;" but do not turn out of doors the 
&lthful servant, whose humbler but useM office is to do the needM 
jobbing and detail of philological work. The two processes are not 
at variance : as agents, in language, they are admirable oo^workers.' 

But idlowme, here, to repeat, once more, tiie cantion so oft^n given 
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duing our settoa of interooorse now cloeiiig. Bewsre of tlie M§s 
impressioii that analyms is not to be applied tSl after the work of 
granmiar is done. A first coarse of analysis skoiild always proeede 
grammatioal parsing. The thought embodied in a smtence shosld be 
thoroughly analysed, first, as a thought^ and Uie hmgoage, both of 
logic and oi grammar, riioald be witheld, in speaking of the thought, 
till the mind has been rendered folly conseioos of the inteUectoal 
character and relation of the portions of the thought, whidi form the 
meaning of the sentence. To pqpik so trained, every sentence of 
written language has a meaanng and a power which it can acquire in 
no oUier way ; and every phrase and every word which it oontainft, 
has an intellectual h£e and ngnificance never to be derived from the 
meate verbal relations of wliich the common ezennse of parsing takes 
oogniutfice. The mutual dependence a^d connection of ckuses with 
one another, comes out clear, and distinct, and logical, when the pro- 
cess of analyns has preceded ; and, in the exercise of- reading aloud, 
the emphsfns and inflectioiis of a pupil who has practised analysis, 
are, by the skilful ear, instantly detected by their distinct and appro* 
priate chaxaetor'. . 

Ample instructioa in analysis will, erelong, be putat the command 
of every intelligent teacher, in the work now in preparation, on that 
sdbject, by Professoi Crosby, of Dartmouth College. The character 
of that work, as regards accuracy and completeness, may easily be in« 
ferred from its author's other works, and, particularly, by those who 
have had opportunity of listening to has expositionB of this very sub^ 
ject at the sessions of the Gtafbon County Teachers' Institute^ Icon- 
gntulate you, my fellow instmotors, on the prospect Uius Irald up to 
you, of one of those " books whidi are books," and something more^ 
to us teach^^ — books which are toois, for the workman in the pro* 
cesses of education. To the pupil, this volume will be fi>und one of 
those whkdt not merely teach but educate, which, while they commu- 
nicate knowledge^ diaoqiline the nund, by their strictly philosc^hhical 
manner of presenting their subjectf and by the logical eha^a^jlisr of 
the exercises which they prescribe. 

On but two other subjects will I venture to suggest a thou^t, as to 
methods^ of instmotion. — Geography \A now generally taught, since 
Mr. Woodbridge's method first broke up the loag4ying .fidlow of 
routiney in this d^Murtment, b a style whichi to use the mercantile 
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pbraae, ii^ ahoiihl have to term a hundced per oeni heMertiuui ferv. 
merly. We depend now mare justly on the &otB of geQgffq>l!gr;,.aa 
they exist to the eye, on the map, and phioe lees. reliaiMX^ oa the. s^ 
terns and theories of the book. But Humboldt, ajad th»PQ whehaaie 
traced hi3 steps, have revohitiomttd the whole fbisn of goographioai 
study, by establishing it on the unalterable features stampedoa Wui^ 
by its Ot^t(n% and wbich rise to the rank of eausal: facts, n the;ef< 
feots which they work. Giire the modem geographer the hei^tt aidr 
the direetioii of a mountain nmge, and, by a logical aad most beanli^^ 
iniL series of inferences, he wiE giye you the vohime aE^ direction of 
the streams which water the plain ; he will give yoa the pceTsiUng 
wind, the dimftbey and the weather of the regum ; the q^uality of its 
8oil» ihQ oharapter and mode of life of its inhal^^kants ; he waU i»edbt( 
the position of its great cities, and in&na you.of manberless detoiht 
beside^ Thestu/ly of geogra^^y is thns rendered a vigond^ftiittelleoi 
tifal difl(^line»-r-a course of practical logic, in £Kit. All Imowl^dgQi 
spacq-uired^^beoonie^ nearly indepeodent of memory, for its. hoId/iqxMi 
the mind. The oomieotion of cause and effect, h^ce links. &ct to &Qti 
in such a manner that the relation of one to another ia indisieliiMe^ 
thiXHi^koat the whu^ chi^. 

A^aiD, let. me congratulaie you cm the pnx^eot ost ndde aidsto. 
your. duL; labors, as, teaohfisa, in ilie fora(iv^of a)^»o{>xifttie. booiM «^d. 
charts^ \^ Pfqfeasor Grayot,^ whcse eoorsa of: lectiiiff«s oe\ ike. Sartii 
aodMaii^ibpLjsKk perfeoi aj^i liii^itratiDnQi^ the jnode. of' teaching tft 
whaek I hk\^.iiehneA, M. Guyot hftf^as, forto|tfitfily.&r a% te be^. 
likaUa distiagaiflfaed finand^ Affflssife, not cnly a.p«>fonnd philosophic 
iuLYiasligatOE inhis departi^eat^-?^aa original authority on his topoa,-^ 
bi^also, aaaceomplished teacher, whetherof mature or buddingminds; 
and hia^iarts and .m«.nnals will be £>und most happiJ^HMJbpled tp.the 
aoteial ooDdiifcion and wamts df our soheds. 

To all of you. who, expect^ to give instruc^A in hialoiy^ I wio«ld, 
OQoe. moie, eaniestly recommend the Exanco^Pdish ipethod, now ob- 
taining a place in our sehools, and explained to yon by the lady wha 
is at present occupied with the business of introducing it to general 
notice. By this tru^y ingenious and strictly practical method, a map 
of the history of the world, of a country, state, or town, is unrolled 
to the eye ; and eyecy important event receives its definite location on 
squares i^resenttng centuries or years, and,*l^ the aid of eolers or 
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of figures, stands but, clearly l^ble to the mind, as to the eye, and 
forever stamped on the memory. By ocular inspection, in outline 
history of any portion of the world, may thus be mast^:ed, witiiin a 
&w hoars. An artificial memory is thus seeuredj wi&oiat its tusual 
appekidages ai quackery and medianifim. It ]b not an aim, btlt a re- 
sult of the system. 

GAiis method, it is to be hoped, will soon be generally in use in our 
schools, as the means of applying it are now at command ; iand those 
of yoojb ^uixiber who were present at Miss Peafcody's exphmMions, 
will, I ih^y find no diffieulty b adopting it. Oiuib Introduced, it 
iiev^ in^ he ^yen up by inteiligiint and fidthful teiEbohers* 

But time admonishes me to cl0se. I hate lef^ myself nd oppdrtu- 
ntty to eiii»«e on the all-importftnt ^bje^te of 4k»i^M AM ^^erfe- 
meiltt; Of IheSfe I have never spoken at great length. 0ttr meth^ 
of nukna^dg our sbhoOls, griows necessarily out of our own habits in- 
dividually. How we do our work, in anything, depends on]our tem- 
pei^aemtiiit laud self-didcipUne, and, not a little, en our condition and 
circumstances physical and mental. Conscience is the o£ly gredt un- 
alteraUe light of ^ int^rual firidaatoent of duty ; aaid oonscie&tte 
(ioontd its violators and its miinyri^, too,- in a^ll the ptii^tH 6f imh. 
EoMghim^ and inspired fr6hi this ^urce, a feeble ttifd delicate female 
proves adequate to the rough work, and stem endurance, and exhaust- 
less patience, and never-fiuHng kindness, required to teach and govern 
aright the rudest of our village schools. True, the frail body -^hicb 
eifrbK)0«l ihe Strong Spirit, may, ere long, be fdwid depdAteA, worn 
out, in the gTave-yard. But, while there '^as life, there waJB hope^ 
and indomitable Mth, and pereistent doing, in that gentle creature ; 
and she fell nobly, in the foremost rank of the sinless battle of life^ 

Conscience, too, it is that moulds the strong, active, muscuhi^, m- 
pulsive man into the quiet, cheerM, patient, pains-taking ^end of the 
young circle around him, and makes the government of the school lie 
not in that aUe, muscular arm, which wrings^ at other timeSf its diaily 
Bustefiaiiee from the stubhori^ earth, or from the granite rodk, but in 
thai warm, kindly, :tfei»^Kms hearty shd thd knbWihg head, wtic& arie 
the ^rthy dire6ior» of the powerftd hand. 

jthemode of manageme^it may be best defined, &r every in<£viduai, 
by saying it is that which he adopts when imploring Divine aid fi>r 
the performance of duty. Th6 spirit of mild aaid genial cont^ ig. 
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we plmnly see, gaininff the ascendancy in all our schools. Would we 
could saj it is never Slack, and un&ithful to the severe demands of 
perfect justice ! Govern mildly, govern patiently, govern kindly. 
But do govern. Shut your ears forever to the absurdity that the im- 
mature mind is capable of guiding itself, or that the rod of Solomon, 
at the age at which the rod is needed, is not a Divine appointment. 
Be sparing of this, as of all other medicines. But when the fever of 
evil is on, the time is come when even woman's tender soul is not to 
" spare " for the " crying." 

Physical recourse is God*s law. The drunkard is punished not al- 
ways in his conscience, but always in his body. The physical and the 
moral God has joined ; and all man's attempts to put them asunder 
are but niischievous intermeddling. The rod is not the implement for 
. the adult or the youth. But the law of self-defence, and the indom- 
\ itable will to preserve order, may, in extreme cases, suggest the use of 
a heavier instrument ; and the levelling blow may be then an act of 
duty. Let the fidthM mother and the primary teacher however, du- 
ly use the rod ; and there will be no occasion for the foUy of atteoapt- 
ing touse it a;fter it has become an object of ridicule. 

But of this much speaking there must be an end. Qo forth, dear 
friends, to your work, kden with our best wishes for your personal 
welBure and professional success. You have endeared yourselves to 
us by your dispositions and habits. Others may tell you that you 
have done yourselves honor by your talents. So may it ever be with 
you ! But. you are dear to us because in the doubtful and struggling 
hours of our first year, you have been steadfast in noble, punctual, 
&ithM adherence to duty. Happy, we trust, are the schools to be, 
which obtain you for their teachers. We dare wish you no nobler 
reward. 

Beloved pupils and friends, respected fellow teachers : carry with 

ou into your labors my own personal sympathy and kindest wishes. 

"ou have stood effectively by me, in the enterprise which is already 
proving so prosperous : you are identified with its success. Be this 
a satis&ction, when your gray hairs, too, shall have come ; and may 
the 4^ociatio]i which you have formed prove all that your most 
earnest, your highest expectations would have it, — ^a benefit and bless- 
ingto our state and to our land ! 

The beautiful and health-^ving spring, under the opposite willows, 
is, I have often thought, a most appropriate emblem of the influences 
of education, as they, like it, descend from the hillsides of New Eng- 
]^i, to infiise life and yigor mto a wider sphere ; purifymg, and fer- 
tilising, and beautifying the &r-0p)r^ading plaiQi ere they mingle with 
the common ocean, whos^ ceaseless unduJ^.tions and refreshing vapors 
renovate and attemper the atmosphere of the world, May the schools 
of which you take charge, be each a rill contributing its pure and 
healthful dement to the vast amount of unmingled good I 
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